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Following this general outline, Professor Kulpe next takes up and 
criticizes prominent representatives of the four schools in succession. 
Because of a lack of space in which to win for a particular philosophic 
view that sympathy which is necessary for complete understanding, his 
summaries of the doctrines of various philosophers seem a little bare 
and crabbed. More insight is gained through his exceedingly keen and 
searching criticisms. 

Ernst Mach, who holds that all science is a mere "portrayal of facts 
in thought," and that the doctrine of " necessary relations " belongs to a 
fetich-like metaphysics, is opposed with the argument that " we enlarge 
experience in thought, and by its means." Eugen Diihring's " principle 
of determinate number," with its corollaries regarding first causes and 
fresh beginnings, is found to be an insufficient key to the world-riddle. 
Haeckel is criticized in the familiar way — on the ground of the funda- 
mental confusion arising from the substitution of matter and energy 
for matter and spirit, or matter and mind. Against Nietzsche it is urged 
that even if we admit as true the account which he gives of the origin 
of religion and of the moral teachings of Christianity, it by no means 
follows that those convictions or principles are in themselves incorrect. 

The new idealism seems to open up a more encouraging prospect, yet 
at the very outset we encounter Fechner's doctrine that not only the 
earth, but all the celestial bodies, have souls ! Lotze believes that reality 
is merely a matter of " standing in relation," and, unlike Mach, he 
assigns to the unity of law a fundamental reality — a reality, however, 
which remains unproved. To most readers Hartmann's doctrine of the 
Unconscious will seem a mere juggling with abstract conceptions. 

In Wundt, Professor Kiilpe first finds "the process of approximating 
and assimilating the methods and results of the natural sciences brought 
to a provisional conclusion — a conclusion, indeed, which may for a long 
time serve as an example." Yet Wundt's belief that the will expresses our 
being most exactly, and that the world therefore consists of will-units, 
is subjected to criticism. So complex a thing is the ego that " there 
exists no necessity for considering one element as more fundamental 
than another." Moreover, "just how from the reciprocal action of pure 
wills ideas may arise, it is difficult to see." 

The reading of Professor Kiilpe's book may be taken as an effective and 
not too drastic antidote to the popular and persuasive philosophies of 
the hour. 



Pedagogical Anthropology. By Maria Montessori, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Frederic Taber Cooper. New York: Frederick A, Stokes 
Company, 1913. 

In this age, it is the tendency of science to reach out and join hands 
on the one side with philosophy and on the other with the physical and 
intellectual needs of daily life. Several sciences — notably, psychology — 
have greatly increased their scope, widening at the same time the con- 
ception of their respective missions; and now Anthropology, through its 
connection with Pedagogy, attains a fresh value. 

There is, however, in the nature of things a counter-tendency which 
limits each department of knowledge to its own more or less remote or 
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visionary aims. Philosophy still remains preoccupied with metaphysical 
problems, and science, by nature not a whit more practical, tends to lose 
itself in descriptive details. Whatever may be our enthusiasm for 
science as an intellectual and moral guide, it cannot be said as yet that 
we are much benefited as to our minds and characters by a knowledge of 
the physiology of the brain; and the question of school discipline, which 
undoubtedly falls within the field of the new anthropology, refuses to 
be connected too closely with theories regarding man as a whole. 

To say that Mme. Montessori seems hardly qualified for the task of 
reinterpreting our views of life in the light of the new Anthropology, 
or of at once bringing to bear upon practical interests the whole weight 
of the science's varied content, is not to disparage her remarkable work 
or to underrate her influence upon contemporary thought. But we may 
criticize her book as slightly incoherent, and we may feel that her con- 
clusions scarcely justify the quantity of scientific data she traverses. As 
scientific philosophy, what can be said of a passage like the following, 
which occurs in the section entitled " Abnormal Types of Stature and 
General Principles of Biological Ethics"? "The whole life of the Chi- 
nese," writes Mme. Montessori, " is founded upon duty : fidelity to re- 
ligion, to the laws, to the spirit of sacrifice, which always finds the 
Chinese citizen ready to die for his ethics and for his country are strong 
characteristics of these invincible men. . . . Evolution ought to 1 be free; 
but instead, such a type is necessarily in bondage to duty, which stops 
its progress. Accordingly, the civilization of China remains the civiliza- 
tion of China; it cannot invade the world." Nor does the progress of 
eugenics seem to justify as yet the joyful proclamation of a new sexual 
ethics. 

Over-enthusiastic generalization, together with a mass of not strictly 
correlated details, are what we should expect to find in a new science, and 
they are found in Pedagogical Anthropology. Nevertheless, the point of 
view of Mme. Montessori's book is progressive and inspiring : many of 
her dicta are unquestionably sound. Reviewing the content of her 
science, she makes use of the advanced ideas of such men as De Gio- 
vanni and Lombroso, whose work, aside from the theory of atavism, which 
Nordau pushed to such ludicrous extremes, has been of the utmost signifi- 
cance. By far the largest section of her book is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the general principles of biology, craniology, the forms and type 
of stature, and biometry in general. Of more real value than most 
classifications is that which divides men into two types with respect to 
the " essential stature " — that is, the length of the trunk in relation to 
the total height. So different are the aptitudes and susceptibilities of 
*the long-limbed "makroscele" from those of the long-bodied "brachy- 
scele " that he requires not only a different regimen, but also, in a sense, 
a different code of ethics. In this part of the book, every sort of physio- 
logical peculiarity that may affect the welfare of the individual, from 
infantilism to flat feet, is enumerated and discussed. There follows a 
shorter but important section devoted to methods of measurement, the 
compilation of life histories, and the handling of statistics. 

In Pedagogical Anthropology, Mme. Montessori certainly accom- 
plishes her purpose of helping " to prepare the way," and there are 
passages in which she speaks like a truly inspired prophetess. 



